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LECTURE FIRST. 


In venturing to prepare a few lectures on 
history, my aim has been to exhibit the super- 
intending providence of the Most High, the 
moral responsibility of nations, and the cer- 
tainty with which the crimes of kingdoms are 
alternately visited in the calamities of their sub- 
jects. Incidents elucidating the truth of these 
views present themselves in every portion of 
the records of the past. Yet far be it from 
me to say that every page of the providential 
ordering of the destinies of nations, can be read 
or understood by the finite wisdom of. man. 
We can comprehend too little of the public 
acts, the private characters, the individual 
crimes and corruptions of the inhabitants, 
always to appreciate the cause of the calamities 
we see meted out to empires and republics. 
To some national punishments are affixed the 
broad seal of Divine displeasure, which infi- 
delity only can overlook,—on others is im- 
pressed the secret signet, which may escape 
the keenest eye of human wisdom and philo- 
sophical investigation. 

The all-wise Creator of the universe, who in 
the infinity of his operations does nothing in 
vain, has bestowed that memory on man through 
which he preserves a knowledge of the past, 
and that reason which enables him to deduce 
from observation and experience, the principles 
of truth, in nature, in science and philosophy. 
To these he has added a still higher and holier 
gift: even the illumination of his own universal 
spirit, which bears an efficient testimony in the 
willing soul to that which is pure in morals, 
and elevated in virtue. 

Thus prepared, if man acts up to his privi- 
leges, if he attains the perfection of his faculties, 
he cannot fail from the events in which he 
participates to gather stores of wisdom, and to 
accumulate lessons of virtue. He must profit 
by the past. He cannot but increase in all those 
attainments which are worthy of an intellectual 
and immortal’ being. ‘The manifold mistakes 
and misapprehensions in science, in arts and 
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philosophy, into which he has been led by pre- 
mature conclusions, are from day to day cor- 
rected, as new facts and observations furnish 
further data for the vigilant exercise of reason 
to establish or approximate to the truth. His 
deviations from virtue bring those reproofs to 
his conscience which warn him of error—which 
direct him as he values peace in time, and en- 
joyment in eternity, to seek at the true fountain 


ruling providence of the King of kings, we 
shall be well repaid. In the midst of the won- 
derful display of human talents and intellect, of 
favourable local circumstances, of the turmoil, 
wrath and contrivances of men, we shall be 
enabled to trace the operation of His hand, who 
rules and governs the destinies of nations. 
Human society is constituted of individuals 
acting under diversified degrees of knowledge, 


spring of ee knowledge, for wisdom to | and who occupy very different stations in men- 


discern, and strength to execute, the varied 
duties belonging to his condition. 

But does man indeed fulfil the purposes of 
his existence; does he profit as he might by 
the physical phenomena around him,—by the 
mental development and the moral and spiritual 
revelations within? The answer to this ques- 
tion is written in dark colours on every page of 
the history of ages, and on every portion of our 
individual experience. Operated on by the 
senses, influenced by various passions, the 
laws of moral truth are continually violated. 
Man is taught, by the selfish principle, so far 
to heed the lessons of reason as to avoid that 
which produces present discomfort and imme- 
diate pain; but he is often so under the control 
of debasing appetites, that he pays little heed 
to anything in nature, in science or philosophy 
that does not immediately minister to personal 
gratification or pecuniary gain. In such an one 
the animal evidently predo:tiates over the in- 
tellectual and moral man. There are others 
who delight in investigating the interesting 
combinations of nature and art; who, inatten- 
tive to the concerns of eternal moment, apply 
themselves to the pursuit of scientific knowledge 
and diversified mental acquirements, as though 
they considered the cultivation of the intellect 
the primary duty of man. The education of 
their spiritual faculties forms no part of their 
plan ; they are not careful to walk according to 
the light of their spiritual teacher, and their 
whole course of conduct testifies that they esti- 
mate individual existence as terminating at the 
hour of death. Whether they acknowledge 
such a conclusion or not, one thing is certain ; 
that if they pass along without reference to a 
fixed and immutable principle of purity, with- 
out seeking aid and instruction from the imma- 
culate and ever present Teacher, their unclothed 
spirits will be found at last unfitted, unprepared, 
for happiness and heaven. 

From the study of man in his individual ca- 
acity, the Christian philosopher may draw 
essons of wisdom and instruction. To such 
an one everything connected with human nature 
furnishes matter for meditation, and material 
from which he may profit. 

As it is with observations on individuals, so 
is it with the study of nations. If we but closely 
investigate the rise and fall, the prosperity and 
adversity of empires with a mind properly dis- 
ciplined, and with a reverent respect to the over- 








tal, in moral, and religious attainments. Man is 
a social being, and is drawn into communities 
by the influence of love and affection, as well 
as by a sense of weakness and fear. Combin- 
ing for mutual comfort and convenience, unit- 
ing for individual protection, some uniform 
principles of government and action, with a 
power to declare and enforce them, must follow 
of course. In tke, héart of every man there is 
the indwelling spifig*which, testifying against 
all evil, may be Considered as the foundation 
and essence of original law. There it operates, 
dictating man’s moral obligations and religious 
duties; regulating, with the rules of kindness 
and the law of love, domestic affections, and 
private relationships. It is the very spirituality 
of that precept which the Saviour enumerated 
as an outward rule, when, illustrating, in his 
own character, all that is pure in principle, and 
perfect in action, he walked yon this earth: 
“Do Ye unto Sthers as ye would that others 
should do unto you.” The feeling of our own 
rights, the sense of our own need of protection 
and security, enables us to comprehend that 
which is due unto others. As man obtained a 
knowledge of individual rights to be supported, 
of property to be secured, and of weakness to be 
protected, he established the dominion of exter- 
nal law. His wants demanded it; his fears 
and affections called for it; and his conscience 
approved it. Law being at first but the testimony 
of the spirit in the conscience to that which is 
right, in its earlier enactments it may be con- 
sidered as synonymous with justice. Before 
statutes were made, communities must have en- 
forced the judgment of the moral sense of its 
members. When the moral sense in man be- 
came corrupted by the predominance of the 
selfish principle, when he had drowned the in- 
ward voice of law, or would not regard its 
dictates, statutes were made and ordinances 
established to remind him, by the fear of per- 
sonal infliction, of the rights of others ; to recall 
the recollection of the spiritual testimony of 
justice by the outward declarations of men. 
Thus George Fox declares, that “the spirit 
which leads men from all manner of sin and 
evil, is one with the magistrate’s power, and 
with the righteous law ; for the law being added 
because of transgression, that spirit which leads 


out of transgression must needs be one with that 


law which is against transgressors. So the 
spirit which leads out of transgression is the 
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gistrates in the higher power, and owns it and 
them.” 

A personification combining this universally | 
extended spiritual principle of order and law, 
from which the knowledge of right and wrong 
springs, and the practical enforcement of its 
precepts by love or by fear, which restrains 
evil, protects weakness, preserves peace and 
harmony in communities, is described by the 
celebrated Hooker in the following words :—)| 
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Sood spirit of Christ, and is one with the ma-|influences, they bring to light subordinate | Judea, it is an admirable simile of death. It 


agents, and give exercise to the ingenuity of| was the punishment of sin. It is fed from all 
their own minds. They tell us of wars and/the living fountain springs of Israel, whose 
conquests; of the rise of empires to power | waters, like human life, flowing fastly or slowly, 
through military prowess or commercial indus- | creeping along an extended course, or more di- 
try; they describe the fall of these; but how | rect in their motions, are still onward, still on- 
seldom are their vices pointed out as the cause | ward, till they steal into the quiet bosom of this 
of these calamities, or the operation of that di-| symbol of death—this lake, which has no out- 
vine providence through which so frequently | let; the whole supply of whose tributary streams 
the luxuries and crimes engendered by unhal-| are absorbed in the earth beneath, or yielded in 
lowed prosperity, are made the instruments to | vapour to the heaven above. 


‘“‘ Her voice is the harmony of the world, all | scourge their guilty possessors into desolation, 
things in heaven and earth do her homage; the | degradation and ruin. When urged on by a 
very least as feeling her care, and the greatest | desire for conquest and military glory, a nation 
as not exempt from her power; both angels and | runs riot over the globe, overthrowing empires, 
men and creatures, of what condition soever, | devastating provinces, burning cities, how fre- 


(To be continued.) 





A Memoir of the late John Pounds, of Ports- 
mouth, shoe-mender, and gratuitous teacher 


_ mations. Some display great talents in trac- 


though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all with uniform consent admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy.” 

The inward principle of law teaches ‘to do | 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly ;” the ex- 
ternal controls civil rights and regulations which 
depend upon the consent of communities— 
things as to which the internal may not apply, 
and in which justice only demands that there 
should be seuilerenitn of practice. 

If, as the knowledge and observation of a 
nation increased, virtue and a submission to 
moral and religious truths prevailed, the com- 
munity could not be other than prosperous, It 
is an immutable principle in the operation of 
God’s overruling providence, that national virtue 
is still followed by national prosperity ; and na- 
tional sins by the hour which witnesses their 
punishment. 

Man, acting in combination, is no more in- 
fallible in judgment, nor more virtuous in opera- 
tion, than when his own interests are to 
determine his movements, Thus nations con- 
tinually veiaghe principles of justice, and go 
counter to th testimony of the spirit of order 
and law. 

To observe the operations of intellect in past 
ages—to collect lessons of wisdom from the 
actions of our forefathers—to trace the effect of 
general and individual virtues, and the conse- 
quences of similar vices, with reference still to 
the superintending action of the Most High, is 
the true business of the historian. It is his 
province to show us that sin is not more op- 
posed to true purity of soul, than itis to the 
best cultivation of the intellectual nature of 
man. He should show us, (and history is full 
of the proofs,) that though depravity of morals 
may exist in the learned, the polished, and the 
scientific, yet that its tendency is to vitiate the 
taste, to foster effeminacy or barbarism in man- 
ners, and degradation in mind. Did the histo- | 
rian, with perceptions quickened by deep thought 
and extensive research, with a mind elevated by 
attention to the instruction of the Most High, 
seek to gather wisdom from the true fount of it, 
his pages would be richly fraught with facts for 
the memory, with profitable incitement to the 
intellect, and lessons of wisdom for the moral 
and religious perceptions of man. 

If we examine the writings of our ablest 
historians, we shall find little allusion to pro- 
vidential interference in the vicissitudes of 





every fluctuation to natural causes. In- 
tigating the sources of mighty events— 
trating into the dark recesses of hidden 














quently do we, dazzled by the glory, forget the; 9% children. 
miseries inflicted, the horrible passions exer-|" It has been the lot of many a one, who has 
cised, and the multitudes who perish, whilst| through life pursued a course of usefulness to- 
we listen to the historian descanting on the pa-| wards his fellow creatures, that his good deeds 
triotie virtue of those who have been most! have been scarcely known, except to those 
active in these scenes of ravage and rapine.| immediately benefited, until death has placed 
When such a nation, in the course of events, | him beyond the reach of earthly praise. This 
shares the fate it has inflicted on others, let us| is no reason why, when brought to light, they 
remember that by a judicial punishment of the | should not be placed on record for the imita- 
Most High, their bloody career, their victorious | tion of survivors. ‘To preserve the memory of 
honours, their abundant spoils, have given them|a man, whose benevolent acts were thus per- 
those habits which have prepared them to fall | formed within a very humble sphere of life, the 
an easy prey to the next conqueror. Nations | following brief memoir was penned. It will 
regard not this providence; princes set it at|also serve to illustrate a print, representing the 
nought; republics would scorn to give it a place | same individual in the midst of the pursuits for 
amongst the influences which lead them to| which he was remarkable, just published from 
action. But does the universal disregard or|a painting taken only a few weeks since, by 
disbelief of mankind destroy its truth? Let us| Mr. Sheaf, of Landport, a young and self-taught 
appeal to history. We have at least one volume | artist of excellent promise. As that picture 
written under the inspiration of the Almighty, | presents an unembellished fac simile of the 
which permits us to look behind the veil, and| person and his abode, so it will be the aim of 
acquaints us with the operation of that unseen in- | these pages to preserve a simple, but distinct 
fluence which determines the history of nations. | memorial of his character and habits. 
There we perceive how the wrath of manis} John Pounds, the subject of this notice, 
governed and controlled, and how the divine} whose distinguishing merit was, that while 
purposes stand, whilst man acts still in his free | pursuing under great disadvantages, the hum- 
agency. In our examination of this volume, we | ble and toilsome occupation of mending shoes 
may, through every part, trace how the sins of | for his daily subsistence, he at the same time 
communities are visited by calamities. We shall | imparted, without fee or reward, to some hun- 
see abundant proof of the same nature in the| dreds of poor children of both sexes all the 
uninspired records of nations. ‘The converse | education they ever had, was born at Ports- 
of the proposition is however more difficult to| mouth, on the 17th of June, 1766. His father 
find—national purity and virtue followed by | was by trade a sawyer, employed in the Royal 
national prosperity. And yet the scriptures of | Dock Yard—who was enabled to get his son, 
truth unfold it; and we shall discover that there | at that time a stout, athletic youth, entered in 
lacketh not examples, even in modern times, | the yard as apprentice to a shipwright, at the 
that may well be deemed evidence of its un-| early age of twelve years. 
changing truth. When he had served three years, at the age 
We may not confine national sins to those | of fifteen, he met with a serious accident, which 
criminal acts performed by rulers, through | altered the future course of his life. By fall- 
which the honour, the integrity, and the repu-| ing into a dry-dock, one of his thighs became 
tation of the government is involved. Any sins | dislocated, and he was otherwise so much in- 
general amongst the people, any public acts of| jured as to render him ever afierwards a crip- 
injustice tolerated by them, are truly national. | ple. 
When the imagination of the thoughts of man’s} | When his general health had been restored, 
heart had become totally corrupt and alienated | he might have been re-entered as a labourer, 
from virtue and religion, the flood of desolating | and in due time entitled to superannuation with 
waters came upon the world of the ungodly,|a small pension; but some new regulations 
and in righteous retribution annihilated the na-| having at that time been made that were not 
tions which, in their individual members, had | liked by the workmen, by advice of his master 
forgotten God. In the ordering of that provi-| he preferred trying what he could do for him- 
dence which destroyed the wicked, the ark of| self in some other way, and accordingly placed 
preservation cradled, in safety, the upright| himself under the instruction of an old shoe- 
Noah and his family. maker, in the High street, to learn his art. He 


The Dead Sea is an enduring monument of| succeeded so far that, although he seldom tried 
national infliction for national crime. I have | his hand on making shoes, he was enabled to 
often thought whilst gazing on the map of| obtain an honest subsistence by mending them. 
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For some years he was accommodated with 
room in the house of a relation; until, about 
thirty-five years ago, he ventured to become 
tenant on his own account, of the small, 
weather boarded tenement in St. Mary’s street, 
where all his future years were spent, and 
where passers by must have often noticed him, 
seated on his stool and mending shoes, in the 
midst of his little, busy school. 

About the year 1818, being himself a single 
man, (as indeed he continued to be through 
life,) he took upon himself the charge of one of 
the numerous children of his brother, who was 
a seafaring man ; it was a feeble little boy, born 
with his feet overlapping each other, and turned 
inward. Having seen the iron pattens, with 
which a neighbour’s child had been provided 
by an eminent surgeon, he ingeniously con- 
trived, by fastening together the soles of old 
shoes and. boots, an imitation that effectually 
cured the distortion. ‘The child became a 
chief object of his care and affection ever after- 
ward ; he reared him, at a proper age, put him 
apprentice to a fashionable shoemaker, and 
they lived together to the end of his days. 

His lameness preventing him from sharing 
in out-of-door sports, he amused himself at 
home rearing singing birds, jays, parrots, &c., 
and succeeded so well in domesticating some 
of them, that they would play about the room, 
in perfect good fellowship with the cats and 
guinea-pigs that sometimes formed part of his 
establishment. Often has a canary bird been 
perched upon one of his shoulders, and a cat 
upon the other. Of late years, since his 
scholars became so numerous, he kept less of 
this kind of stock ;—the last of his talking 
birds was a starling, which he presented to the 
lady of Sir Philip H. Durham, the port-admi- 
ral, in testimony of his gratitude for her good- 
ness in supplying some necessities of his little 
flock, and of the admiral’s kindness in getting 
employment on board ship for some of his 
boys. 

His attempts and success in the work of 
education arose out of this connection. When 
his nephew was about five years old, he ap- 
plied himself to fulfilling the office of school- 
master to him. After a time, he thought he 


would learn better if he had a companion ; he | things. 


obtained one, then added another, and went on 
gradually increasing the number; and found so 
much pleasure in the employment, that he 
resolved to extend the same benefit to others 
whom he saw around him, in that very popu- 
lous and poor neighbourhood, quite destitute 
of instruction—the first addition to his charge 
being the son of a poor woman, who went 
about selling puddings; her homeless child, 
unable to accompany her, being left in the open 
street, amid frost and snow, with no other 
shelter than the overhanging of a bay window. 
As he became fond of the work of tuition, he 
gradually increased his numbers, until at length 
he became schoolmaster-general to all around, 
whose parents were too poor or too careless to 
provide them with other schooling; his esta- 
blishment, of late years, averaging forty at a 
time, including about a dozen little girls, 
who were always placed on one side by them- 
selves. 

His humble workshop was about six feet 
wide, and about eighteen feet in depth; in the 
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midst of which he would sit on his stool with|to shake hands, and return thanks for what he 
his last or lapstone on his knee, and other|had done for him in infancy. Indeed, some of 
implements by his side, going on with his|the most destitute of his scholars have often 
work, and attending at the same time to the| been saved from starvation only by obtaining a 
pursuits of the whole assemblage; some of| portion of his own homely meal. 

whom were reading by his side, or writing} ‘To his lasting credit it ought to be recorded, 
from his dictation, or showing up their sums ;|that he taught many of the boys to eook their 
others seated around on forms or boxes, on the | own plain food, to mend their own shoes ; sent 
floor, or on the steps of a small staircase in|them to Sunday schools for religious instrue- 
the rear. Although the master seemed to/|tion, and in order to encourage them, and 
know where to look for each, and to maintain lenable them to make a creditable appearance, 
a due command over all, yet so small was the|on those occasions procured, with the aid of 
room, and so deficient in the usual accommo- | friends, clothing, which they were allowed to 
dations of a school, that the scene appeared to| put on at his house to be restored to his cus- 
the observer from without, a mere crowd of|tody in the evening. He was both doctor and 





children’s heads and faces. 
Owing to the limited extent of his room, he 
often found it necessary to make a selection 


from among several subjects or candidates for 


his gratuitous instruction; and in such cases 


always preferred, and prided himself on taking 
in hand, what he called * the little black- 
He has been seen 
to follow such to the Town Quay, and hold 
out in his hand to them the offer of a roasted 


guards,” and taming them. 


potato, to induce them to come to school. 
When the weather admitted, he caused 


them to take turns in sitting on the thresh- 
hold of his front door, and on a little form | 


on the outside, for the benefit of the fresh air. 


His modes of tuition were chiefly of his own 
Without having ever heard of Pes- 


devising. 
talozzi, necessity led him into the interrogatory 
system. He taught the children to read from 


handbills, and such remains of old school- 


books as he could procure. Slates and pencils 


were the only implements for writing, yet a 
creditable degree of skill was acquired ; and in 
ciphering, the rule of three and practice were 


performed with accuracy. 


With the very young, especially, his man- 


ner was particularly pleasant and facetious. 


He would ask them the names of different parts 
of their body, make them spell the words, and 


tell their uses. 


would say, “ What is this? Spell it.’ Then 


nurse to his little flock ; did what he could to 
eure their chilblains, and heal the many ail- 
ments, the cuts and bruises, to which poor 
children are continually exposed ; and in cases 
beyond his skill and means, procured assistance 
for them from others. Besides, for the juniors, 
he was not only master of their sports, but also 
maker of their playthings. 

The extent and disinterested nature of these 
useful labours long passed almost unknown, 
owing to a certain independence of spirit, 
which hindered him from seeking aid from 
others. Of late, however, owing to his having 
applied for, and obtained ready admission into, 
the Sunday school at High Street Chapel for 
many of his pupils, his merits have been more 
extensively known, and he received assistance 
that proved highly encouraging to him. He 
obtained a better supply of books and slates ; 
several times the whole of his little flock were 
invited to a public examination at the chapel 
school-room, and regaled with tea and plum- 
cake. He and his scholars were likewise in- 
cluded in the public dinner, on the occasion of 
her majesty’s coronation, except a few of the 
very young, for whom he provided at home ; 
and he afterwards walked about with them the 
whole afternoon, that they might share in the 
enjoyments of the day, without danger to 


Taking a child’s hand, he| themselves, or encumbrance to others. 


After a long perseverance in this course, J. 


slapping it, he would say, ** What do I do?! Pounds was suddenly removed by the stroke 


Spell that.” 


So with the ear, and the act of|of death from the scene of his commendable 


pulling it; and in like manner with other | exertions, on the Ist of January, 1839, at the 


more strict discipline with them as they grew 


He found it necessary to adopt a|age of 72 years. 


On the morning of that day 
he went.to the house of Edward Carter, Esq., 


bigger, and might become turbulent; but he|in the High street, to acknowledge some acts 


invariably preserved the attachment of all. 

In this way some hundreds of persons have 
been indebted to him for all the schooling they 
have ever had; and which has enabled many 
of them to fill useful and creditable stations in 
life, who might otherwise, owing to the temp- 
tations attendant on poverty and ignorance, 
have become burdens on society, or swelled 
the calendar of crime. 

A few years ago, when there was a vacancy 
in the office of schoolmaster to the national 
school in Green Row, he applied to the curate 
of the parish to recommend him for the ap- 
pointment; but receiving no encouragement, 
took no further steps in the affair. 

He never sought any compensation for these 
labours ; nor did he obtain any, besides the 
pleasure attending the pursuit, the satisfaction 
of doing good, and the gratification felt when, 
occasionally, some manly soldiet or sailor, 
grown up out of all remembrance, would call 


of kindness lately received; he there saw 
Sheaf’s picture of his school, lately purchased 
by that gentleman, and expressed himself more 
pleased at finding his favourite cat holding a 
prominent place in it than by any other part of 
the performance. He took with him a little 
boy named Ashton, and requested some aid 
towards the cure of the child’s sore foot, and 
showed specimens on the slate of the little fel- 
low’s writing and eyphering; when, on the 
instant of these being restored to his hand with 
expressions of commendation, he suddenly fell 
down, as if fainting; the usual means for 
restoration were immediately resorted to; Mr. 
Martell, surgeon, who a few minutes befvre 
had paid him the compliments of the season, 
and congratulated him on his apparently good 
health, was promptly called in, but the vital 
spark was extinct. Mr. Martell took charge 
of the body, (E. Carter earnestly desiring that all 
expenses of a suitable funeral should be at his 
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charge,) and accompanied to its former abode. 


Here, about thirty of the children were as- 
sembled, and wondering what had become of 
their tutor. At length they saw their little 
companion, and said, ** Here comes Ashton 
—Mr. Pounds will soon be here !’’ The child 
had now arrived, and said, ** Mr. Pounds is 
dead, or else fainted.’”’ The accents reached 
the ear of the nephew in the upper room, who, 
on hastening down, saw the body brought in, 
and immediately fainted; and it was not until 
some time afterward that he became fully sen- 
sible of his loss, when he found the body of 
his beloved uncle lying, with fixed but placid 
countenance, extended upon the bed, insensi- 
ble to any attentions he could pay to him. 

The children were overwhelmed with con- 
sternation and sorrow; some of them came to 
the door next day and cried, because they 
could not be admitted; and for several suc- 
ceeding days, the younger ones came, two or 
three together, looked about the room, and not 
finding their friend, went away disconsolate. 

The deceased was of a most cheerful, con- 
tented, and happy disposition. On Christmas 
eve, as was his custom, he carried to a female 
relative the materials for a large plum-pudding, 
to be made for distribution among the children ; 
and on that oceasion declared that he was never 
happier in his life, that he had no earthly want 
unsatisfied, and expressed in words quite cha- 
racteristic of him, as a bird fancier, (which had 
been one of his favoyrite pursuits,) that when- 
ever he should no lofiger be enabled to support 
himself by his own industry, and continue to 
do some good in the world, he might be per- 
mitted to go off suddenly, “as a bird drops 
from his perch.”” He was, as he had wished, 
called away suddenly from the continuance of 
his useful labours. The cause of his death 
was stated before the coroner’s inquest to have 
been a sudden rupture of one of the large 
vessels of the heart. He has gone to await 
the award of Him, who said, “ Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it 
unto me.” 

—_— 

From the “ Rhode Island Book ;” a selection from the pro- 

ductions of some of the best native writers of that state. 


To the Weathercock on our Steeple. 


The dawn has broke, the morn is up, 
Another day begun ; 

And there thy poised and gilded spear 
Is flashing in the sun, 

Upon that steep and lofty tower 
Where thou thy watch hast kept, 

A true and faithful sentinel, 
While all around thee slept. 


For years upon thee there has poured 
The summer's noonday heat, 

And through the long, dark, starless night, 
The winter storms have beat ; 

But yet thy daty has been done 
By day and night the same, 

Still thou hast met and faced the storm, 
Whichever way it came. 


No chilling blast in wrath has swept 
Along the distant heaven, 

But thou hast watched its onward course, 
And instant warning given ; 

And when midsummer'’s sultry beams 
Oppress all living things, 

Thou dost foretell each breeze that comes 
With health upon its wings. 


Men slander thee, my honest friend, 
And call thee, in their pride, 








middle of the session. For washing 37) cts. 
per dozen will be charged. Books and Statio- 
nary will be furnished at customary prices. 
Those who remain in the family during the 
vacations will be charged $2,50 per week, for 
board, exclusive of washing. 

The Students will be prohibited from skating, 
rowing, or sailing on the river, or other adjoin- 
ing waters, or bathing in them without special 
permission, in order that proper care may be 

taken to secure them from danger. They will 
attend the meetings of the Society of Friends 
unless their parents or guardians request that 
they should attend some other place of wor- 
ship. Each pupil should be furnished with an 
umbrella, wash-basin, and towels, which with 
every article of clothing should be distinctly 
marked. 

Reference, in Philadelphia, Kimber & Sharp- 
less, 50 N. 4th st. 


An emblem of their fickleness, 
Thou ever faithful guide. 

Each weak, unstable human mind 
A weathercock they call ; 

And thus, unthinking, by mankind, 
Abuse thee, one and all. 


They have no right to make thy name 
A by-word for their deeds ;— 

They change their friends, their principles, 
Their fashions, and their creeds ; 

Whilst thou hast ne’er like them, been known 
Thus causelessly to range ; 

Bat when thou changest sides, canst give 
Good reason for the change. 


Thou, like some lofty soul, whose course 
The thoughtless oft condemn, 

Art touched by many airs from heaven 
Which never breathe on them,— 

And moved by many impulses 
Which they do never know, 

Who, ’round their earth-bound circles, plod 
The dusty paths below. 


Through one more dark and cheerless night 
Thou well hast kept thy trust, 

And now in glory o'er thy head 
The morning light has barst, 

And unto earth’s true watcher, thus, 
When his dark hours have passed, 

Will come “ the day-spring from on high,” 
To cheer his path at last. 


Bright symbol of fidelity, 
Still may I think of thee ; 

And may the lesson thou dost teach 
Be never lost on me ;— 

But still, in sunshine, or in storm, 
Whatever task is mine, 

May I be faithful to my trust 
As thou hast been to thine. 
















Cuar_Les ATHERTON. 
Burlington, 2mo. 1841. 


By the kindness of a friend to whom we are 
indebted for many valuable favours, we have 
been enabled to place before our readers to-day, 
a very remarkable, touching and instructive 
piece of biography, in the memoir of John 
Pounds, the poor crippled shoemaker and 
teacher of children. We copy from the last 
number of the Boston Common School Jour- 
nal, in which it is cited, as taken from the 
Third London Edition. 


A meeting of “* The Philadelphia Association 
of Friends, for the Instruction of Poor Chil- 
dren,”’ will be held on Second day evening, 

Sa _[the Sth of Fourth month, at eight o’clock, at 
As a pleasant, quiet and healthy place, easy | the usual place. 
of access by land and by water, we consider 
Burlington to be an advantageous location for 
aschool. We therefore are pleased to find by 
the notice annexed, that the Institution formerly 
conducted by John Gummere, is to be shortly| 
opened under the government of a Friend so 
competent to the undertaking. 


Burlington Boarding School for Boys. 


This Institution, established and for many 
years conducted by John Gummere, and sub- — 
sequently by Samuel Aaron, has been taken by; Wanted, by an experienced teacher, a situ- 
the subscriber, who will open school on the Ist/ation in the country for the summer season— 
of 5th month (May) next. The branches taught| either a select, family, or district school. 
will be Spelling, Reading, Writing, English} Refer to Thomas Kite, or Kimber and 
Grammar, Geography and use of the Globes, | Sharpless. 
History, Book Keeping, enenae Arith- 
metic, and various branches of Mathematics, WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 
the Latin, Greek and French Languages, Na-| ‘The Committee ch with the care of the 
tural Philosophy and Chemistry. For the Boarding School at West-town, will meet 
French Language an extracharge will be made-| there, on Sixth day, the 9th of next month, at 
Instruction in Natural Philosophy will be illus-| 19 o’¢jock, A. M. : 
trated by experiments with extensive and valua-| ‘The semi-annual examination will com- 
ble apparatus, collected with great care and) mence on the preceding Third day morning— 


expense by John Gummere. : ; 
The year will be divided into two sessions ; ve wumaraliteartoeen ection Pith 


one of four months, commencing on the Ist of 
5th month (May,) the other of six months, 3 mo. 27th, 18 eee Kinper, Clerk. 
commencing on the Ist of 10th month, (Octo- : : : 
: 0 Oo————————————_—_—_=— ee 
pero) a = gst Aig am the — -_ Diep, of congestive fever, the 17th of the 2d me. 
sixty doliars, payable in advance; lor 1841, in the 70th year of hie age, Jonn Pancoasr, a 


Winter session one hundred dollars, payable | pighj ber of U ea 
one half at the commencement, the other in the Meeting, How Jomey. Pee —, 





THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH, 3, 1841. 





Josern Krre, Clerk. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The semi-annual examination will com- 
nee on Fifth day, the 8th instant, and termi- 
nate on Third day following. Parents and 
others who are interested in the institution are 
invited to attend. 

4th mo. 2d. 
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A Brief Sketch of the Life and Religious 
Labours of Thomas Shillitoe. 
(Continued from page 208.) 

After being with his employer eighteen 
months, he acquired such a knowledge of the 
business, as warranted his commencing on his 


own account, which he did, with a capital of 


a few shillings. After he had been settled a 
few months in business for himself, his health 
declined so much that the doctors advised him 
to leave London. This, although a fresh trial 
of his faith, he did, and moved to Tottenham. 
‘ After a few months,”’ he says, “‘ my health 
improved, and my prospects began to brighten ; 
but above all other favours, I esteemed the evi- 
dence I was favoured with, that this was my 
right place of settlement.” His business pros- 
pered ; and believing it would be to his advan- 
tage “‘every way” to enter into the marri 

state, he besought the Lord to guide him by 
his counsel in re momentous step. He 
says: ‘* I thought I had good ground to believe 


He was pleased to grant my request, and point 


out to me one who was to be my companion 
in life.” He was married to Mary Pace, in 
the year 1778. 

In the year 1790, he believed it was required 
of him to leave his family and outward con- 
cerns, to travel in the work of the ministry. 
As the visit, if entered upon, would require 
him to be absent from home a considerable 
length of time, and he had no one to leave in 
charge of his business, he was much tried, and 
at first disposed to put it aside. He says: “I 
found the enemy began to be very busy, endea- 
vouring to take advantage of me, and sap the 
foundation of my confidence in the never-fail- 
ing arm of divine power.’’ ‘I was one day 
tempted to come to the conclusion, that let the 
consequences be what they might, I must give 
up all prospects of ever moving in this engage- 
ment; but He who knew the sincerity of my 
heart, did not leave me in this season of ex- 


tremity, to become a prey to the adversary of 


souls, but in his unmerited mercy had com- 
passion on me. One day when I was standing 
cutting out work for my men, my mind being 
under the weight of the concern, these discou- 
ragements again presented themselves, if pos- 
sible, with double force; but in adorable mercy, 
I was so brought under the influence of divine 
help, as I had not often, if ever before known. 
And as I became willing to yield to it, the 
power of the mighty God of Jacob was merci- 
fully manifest, subduing the influence and 
power of the adversary ; holding out for my 
acceptance this menting promise, which 
was addressed to my inward hearing, in a Jan- 
guage as intelligible as ever I heard words 
spoken to my natural ear,—‘I will be more 
than bolts and bars to thy outward habitation, 
—more than a master to thy servants, for I can 
restrain their wandering minds,—more than a 
husband to thy wife, and a parent to thy infant 
children.” At this, the knife I was using fell 
out of my hands; and I no longer dared to 
hesitate, after such a confirmation.”’ In a short 
time after this, he informed his friends of his 
religious concern, and got their consent to visit 
the families of the members of his own reli- 
gious society in Norwich, which he accom- 
plished to the satisfaction of those visited, as 
well as himself. Upon returning to his resi- 











dence, he found his outward concerns in as 
good order as if he had taken the management 
of them the whole time. He remarks : « After 
such demonstrations of the superintending care 
of the Most High, what must be the sad conse- 
quences of unfaithfulness to divine requirings, 
should it in a future day mark my footsteps ?”’ 
In the year 1793, he apprehended it to be 
his duty to pay a religious visit to George the 
Third: this interview proved satisfactéry to 
Thomas, and that which he communicated ap- 
peared to be well received. ‘The king stood in 
asolid manner during its delivery, and was so 
affected the tears trickled down his cheeks. 
The cares of a young family pressed heavily 
upon him; but notwithstanding this, he was 
frequently absent from home. He was accus- 
tomed to travel in a very simple way, generally 
on foot, and was very careful not to occasion 
needless expense to himself or his friends. In 
order to set himself at liberty for these services, 
he often made great exertions in his business 
before leaving home. ¥ 
In 1805, he became impressed with a belief 
that it was his duty to relinquish business, in 
order that he might be more at liberty to attend 
to his religious duties. ‘The language which 
my Divine Master renewedly proclaimed in the 
ear of my soul,”’ he says, “ was, ‘ gather up 


thy wares into thine house, for I have need of 


the residue of thy days,’ accompanied with an 
assurance, that although there was, as some 
would consider, but little meal in the barrel, 
and little oil in the cruse of temporal property, 
not having realised more than a bare hundred* 
pounds a year, and all my five children to settle 
in the world ; yet, if I was faithful in giving up 
to this, and every future requiring of my great 
Creator, the meal and oil should not waste.” 
This requiring pressed with increasing weight 
upon him ; and, after deliberate consideration, 
he relinquished his business, which at the time 
was a very good one. Soon after this, he paid 
a visit to the island of Guernsey ; and, although 
unacquainted with the language of the inhabi- 
tants, yet, through an interpreter, he was en- 
abled to proclaim the glad tidings of the gospel, 
in that love which embraces all without dis- 
tinction of name. 

In 1806, his faith was closely tested, from 
an apprehension that it was required of him to 
make a further sacrifice of part of his property 
in order to free his mind more effectually from 
worldly incumbrance. The enemy of all good 
magnified the difficulties of making such a 
sacrifice, and powerful were the pleadings of 
the creaturely part against complying with this 
duty. But the Lord whom he served, seeing 
the integrity of his heart, did not forsake him 
until a willingness was wrought in him cheer- 
fully to yield. From this period until near the 
time of his decease, he seems to have been en- 
gaged almost continually in travelling in the 
work of the ministry ; and however humiliating 
the nature of the engagement, he was faithful 
and persevering in attending to it. The greater 
the cross’to his natural Vag lat the aoeea 
was his fear lest ee the desire of ease 
to the flesh, should cause him to shrink from 
the performance of what he believed to be the 
will of God. 





* About $444 at par value. 






His mind was frequently affected with sor- 


row, on account of the abuse of the first day of 
the week, and the great prevalence of vice and 
irreligion among the people generally ;—and 
he often felt himself called upon to address the 


rulers and those in power, on these and other 
subjects. In one of these addresses, written 
in 1808, he says: ** Many of you are instru- 
mental in inflicting the punishment which the 
law allows to crimes. ‘And who art thou,— 
O man, that art saying to another, thou shalt 
not steal?’ for if thou art covetous, living in 
adultery, wantonly wasting the good things: of 
God, openly and profanely swearing, and 
taking the name of the Lord in vain, art thou 
not equally guilty before Him? If thou think- 
est otherwise, thou mayest be deceiving thy- 
self, but God cannot be deceived: he is not like 
poor frail man. How can laws, if they are 
ever so well framed, prosper in the things they 
are designed for, except they are enforced by 
example on the part of those who give them 
forth, and are entrusted with their execution ? 
Oh, that I had words to enforce these things, 
equal to the concern that I feel! from a firm 
belief, that they would do more for us as a 
nation, and more effectually secure us from the 
calamities which other nations of late years 
have been witnesses of, than all your contri- 
vances for defending the nation, all your exer- 
tions used to increase the number of watch- 
towers, or any other means of defence. AndI 
am firmly persuaded, that every one who is 
preserved in the faith of one God over all, who 
is good unto all, will at all times feel in him- 
self the force of this sacred truth, that except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.” 

In his religious visits among those of his 
own society, he was often made instrumental 
in healing differences, and restoring love among 
those who had long been widely separated. In 
opportunities of this kind, the hearts of some 
have been so broken and tendered, that tears 
were abundantly shed; and that which pro- 
duced hatred and evil surmisings, was brought 
into subjection, and sincere evidences of con- 
cession and submission were apparent. 

It pleased his Divine Master to lay upon this 
dedicated servant, the duty of visiting the most 
depraved and abandoned of the human family : 
he was also led to warn and plead with those 
who were either encouraging or conniving at 
the evil practices of such. It was of no conse- 
quence to him how great,—how exalted in their 
own estimation, or how highly reverenced by 
others the individuals might be, if he believed 
himself called upon to plead with them on these 
or other accounts, he did not flinch from the 
service. 

In his travels, particularly in Ireland, he be- 
held with sorrow the great number of places 
at which ardent spirits were sold, and the large 
number of persons who frequented them. He 
also observed the degrading and brutalising 
effects which the use of this pernicious article 
produced upon the lower classes of that coun- 
try. The apathy manifested by the priests in 
reference to this fruitful source of vice and im- 
morality, he found was great. The estimation 
in which they were held, and the implicit man- 
ner in which they were obeyed, gave them the 
power, if they had chosen to exercise it, of 
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materially checking a practice, which, while it 
was totally subversive of anything like true 
religion, destroyed the physical and mental 
powers, and ultimately landed its victims in 
squalid wretchedness and poverty. He had 
not been long a witness of the misery which 
the drinking-houses were producing, before he | 
felt constrained to give up to visit their keepers, 
and plead with them and their visiters against 
their evil doings ; notwithstanding the anticipa- 
tion, which was at times realised, that he 
should meet with insult and abuse. 

The first visit of this kind was in the town 
of Waterford, in company with Elizabeth 
Ridgway, a friend who had a similar concern. 
“‘ Our service,” he says, ‘‘ was not confined to 
the keepers of the houses, but frequently ex- 
tended to the company sitting in them to drink ; 
who mostly heard quietly what we had to offer, 
and at our parting behaved respectfully.” ** Yet 
we met with a few instances of refusing to re- 
ceive our visit; and some of the remarks that 
were made were very humiliating, as weil as 
the crowd of people that sometimes followed 
us from house to house: but by endeavouring 
to keep near our Holy Helper, we were ena- 
bled to rise above all that otherwise would 
have been hard to bear. ‘The visit in the city 
closed under an humbling hope that, as ability 
had been afforded, we had delivered the whole 
counsel we were entrusted with; having to con- 
tend with dark spirits, settled down in gross 
superstition, but yet so far wrought upon by 
divine power, that the words given us to utter 
appeared generally to find a door of entrance. 

e felt abundant cause to acknowledge that the 
Lord, our Divine Master, had dealt bountifully 
with us.” They next proceeded to the su- 
burbs; and, having finished there, he says: 
‘Tt felt to me as though the bitterness of death 
was not past, believing I must submit to make 
a visit to the people in the market, on 7th day.” 
This engagement was made additionally try- 
ing from the fact, that the market-women had, 
during the other visit, cursed them for crying 
down whiskey. But this circumstance, how- 
ever humbling, did not deter him ; he ascended 
the steps of a house near the market, and was 
soon surrounded by sellers and buyers, ** whose 
quiet and solid attention,” he says, ‘* was very 
remarkable.” ‘Feeling ourselves,” he adds, 
‘clear of any further service in this way, we 
returned home, with hearts truly contrited, 
under a fresh sense that all things are possible 
with God, who, in mercy, condescends to con- 
firm this truth in the experience of such as are 
willing to be guided and led about by him.” 

A short time after finishing this trying ser- 
vice, he felt it to be his duty to visit the drink- 
ing-houses at Carrick on Suir, and Ross, in 
company with the same female friend. On 
entering the town of Carrick, they became the 
subjects of much remark,—Friends being but 
little known there. They generally found both 
houses and hearts open to receive them, and 
what they had to communicate. They were 
followed from house to house by crowds of 
people. ‘Thomas says: * Although the houses 
would be so filled, that there did not appear to 
be room for another to squeeze in, yet quiet- 
ness soon prevailed, and was in a remarkable 
manner preserved, especially whilst we were 
engaged in delivering ovr message. Truly, 


we may say, this was the Lord’s doing; and 
that we were able to come at any quiet in our- 
selves, is marvellous in our eyes. By our en- 
deavouring to keep in the patience, and to have 
our minds clothed with that love which would 
have all gathered, taking quietly such insults 
as were offered, and any opposition that was 
made to what we had to communicate, the veil 
of prejudice would generally give way; love 
would beget love, make way for free and open 


‘communication, and for the opportunities clos- 


ing satisfactorily, as some of the people would 
themselves acknowledge.” ‘Sometimes, on 
entering a house, we found persons in a state 
of intoxication; their companions, aware of 
our errand, boasted they would have liquor, 
calling out for large quantities ; but on our ap- 
pearing not to notice them, but to take our 
seats quietly amongst them, others would take 
pains to keep them still, and, in time, all has 
been hushed into silence, as much so as I have 
known in our own meetings.”” On leaving 
one of the houses, they observed a young wo- 
man standing as if she had been listening to 
what had been said; and who, on being asked 
where she resided, gladly conducted them to 
her mother’s house, who was a widow. A 
young man followed, who had been with them 
at one of the sittings. ‘* We had,” he says, 
‘a religious opportunity with them at our 
parting; and my companion had a favoured 
time in supplication, which crowned this day’s 
work.’ O, may my language ever be, when 
recurring to these few days’ labour of love, 
‘Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for thy mer- 
ciful Lord has indeed done great and mighty 
things for thee.’”’ After the conclusion of 
these visits, he continued to labour for some 
time among those of his own society in Ire- 
land ; and about the middle of the year returned 
home. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘*‘ The Friend.” 


Some lines intended principally for the Youth 
of the Society of Friends. 
(Continued from page 157.) 

O, that we might see our youth, as in for- 
mer days, filling up their several allotments in 
the church of Christ ; choosing the Lord for their 
portion, and the God of Jacob for the lot of their 
inheritance. As Moses, of old, refusing the 
pomp, the glitter and glory of this Egyptian 
world—* choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sin for a season, esteeming the re- 
proaches of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures” of this life. We read of valiants in 
the cause of truth and righteousness springing 
up in the early years of our religious society, 
and those often among the youth: who went 
boldly forth, pulling down the strong holds of 
sin and Satan, and building up the broken walls 
of our Zion, in demonstration of the spirit and 
power that led themeforth. The same Al- 
mighty power still Temains—the same com- 
mand to go forth inf the vineyard and labour 
—and what if I say the same or as great a need 
still exists for the work to go forward as in any 
age of the church. Why, then, let me ask, 
while the harvest is so plenteous, are the la- 
bourers so few? Why so much apathy, and 


so little of the right life in comparison to early 
times? Is it not because we are endeavour- 
ing to climb up some easier way? Is it not 
because we are unwilling to take up our daily 
cross and follow him in the way of regenera- 
tion? Is it not because we are unwilling to 
enter in at the strait gate and keep in the nar- 
row way that leads to life, that this life is not 
more eminently felt and seen amongst us? 
Christ said **1 am the way and the truth, and 
the life,’’ and it is declared that this “life is the 
light of men.”’ “In him was life, and the life 
was the light of men.” Mark the close con- 
nection between him and the light and the life 
ofmen. He is “ the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.”” And 
it is vain to look for the true light from any 
other source. And it is also vain to look for 
an increase of the frue light, unless we believe 
in it. Wherefore “while ye have the light, 
believe in the light, that ye may be the children 
of light,” “for he that walketh in darkness 
knoweth not whither he goeth.” “If any man 
walk in the day he stumbleth not,”’ *‘ but if a 
man walk in the night he stumbleth because 
there is no light in him.” By giving diligent 
heed unto this light it will shine brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. Or until “ the 
light of the moon shall be as the light of the 
sun, and the light of the sun shall be sevenfold, 
as the light of seven days.” Yes, we shall be 
enabled to advance from one degree of light and 
grace to another, until ** we all, with open face 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the spirit of the Lord.” But 
surely this light, shining in its pureness, from 
the glorious sun of righteousness, is abundantly 
eclipsed in the present day amongst us—is 
abundantly obstructed by the intervening dark- 
ness of mundane things: so that in many places 
it too feebly shines * before men”’ for them to 
behold our ‘* good works, and glorify our Fa- 
ther which is in heaven.” Many are the de- 
viations of the present day, amongst both young 
and old. Great is the declension in many 
places, from that true simplicity and integrity 
that once so adorned our favoured society. 
Many are departing, 2s it were, on the right 
hand and on the left, saying lo here is Christ, 
or lo, he is there. Some running on the Lord’s 
errands without being sent; endeavouring to 
do his work in their own time and strength— 
others resisting the holy commandments de- 
livered unto them, and turning “again to the 
weak and beggarly elements,” appear satisfied 
to remain in bondage—endeavouring to serve 
God a little and mammon a little—to pass 
pretty easily and respectably through this life, 
and risk that which is to come ; laying up trea- 
sure on earth instead of in heaven. Hence 80 
much dryness and barrenness as to religion— 
**hence in some places what poor lifeless 
meetings—how little of the sacred fire of di- 
vine love burning! how little of the light of the 
glory of God shining! No living minister 
left amongst them, and scarcely one living 
member of the body of Christ to feel for cthers, 
and take some tender care of them for their 
good; their lamps gone out, and scarcely any 
oil retained in a single vessel.”* The spirit 





* J. Gough. 
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of judgment almost gone from those who ought 
to sit in judgment. But beloveds, I am per- 
suaded better things of many of you, and thi 

that accompany salvation, though I thus speak. 
I have a cheering hope that many yet remain 
in our Society, and some in this land, who are 
standing firm as pillars in the church that shall 
gono more out. ‘To those I would say, al- 
though you may appear as a remnant scattered 
through the land, and often made to drink deep 
of the cup of suffering for the desolation of our 
Zion, remember that the blessing is only to 
those who hold out to the last. ‘* Wherefore 
gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, and 
hope to the end.” ‘Then with a single eye to 


the captain of your salvation, you will experi- 


ence the “unction from the Holy One” to be 
your support; and while under the influence 
of it, which “is truth, and is no lie,”’ be not 
afraid; stand firm, persevere and faint not. 
‘‘ Greater is he that is in you than he that is in 
the world.” ‘Stand, therefore, having your 
loins girt about with truth, and having on the 
breastplate of righteousness ; and your feet shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; 
above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith 
ye shall be able to quench all the Gory darts of 
the wicked. And take the helmet of salvation 
and the sword of the spirit, which is the word 
of God.” 

Let us remember that in lowness and true 
humility alone is safety. ‘For God resisteth 
the proud, and giveth grace to the humble.” 


standing of the prudent,”’ and that “the world 
by wisdom knows not God.” “For ye see 
your calling, brethren, how that not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble, are called: but God hath cho- 
sen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty; and base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath 
Ged chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things that are; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.” 

As mankind, in the fallen state, in which we 
are by nature, stands separated from God, 
having lost his image, his righteousness, his 
purity and holiness, and become as wells with- 
out the water of life, and clouds without the 
heavenly rain, and as trees whose fruit wither- 
eth, and are degenerated into the nature of 
beasts, or received the image of the groveling, 
twisting serpent, in the room of the image of 
God; so the Almighty, in his condescending 
goodness, promised a Deliverer—a seed in 
which all the fathilies of the earth should be 
blessed; even he of whom Moses and the 
prophets did write—who was to make recun- 
ciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlast- 
ing righteousness, to seal up the vision and 
prophecy, and make an end of sin. And it is 
by and through the operation of this seed, 
this spirit of Christ, in the willing and obedi- 
ent heart, that sin is destroyed, and our evil 


We have great need, amid the commotions of | propensities overcome. 


the present day, to guafd against that spirit 


But there is a great difference between evil 


which exalteth itself above the true knowledge | justified, and evil condemned. If we justify 


of God. For when self is exalted, and the ac- 
tivity of the creature is suffered to work, under 
the influence of the wisdom of this world, 
although the work that such pursue may be 
good, yet not having the frue guide to direct 
their steps, it will not prosper. And where 
people, making a fair show, are thus misled, 
they are foo apt to mislead others. Hence the 
necessity that our “faith should not stand in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” 
** Wo to the rebellious children, saith the 
Lord, that take counsel, but not of me; and 
that cover with a covering, but not of my 
spirit, that they may add sin to sin: that walk 
to go down into Egypt, and have not asked at 
my mouth; to strengthen themselves in the 
strength of Pharaoh, and trust in the shadow 
of Egypt! therefore shall the strength of Pha- 
raoh be your shame, and the trust in the sha- 
dow of Egypt your confusion.” Now let us 
a little examine ourselves and one another, and 
see if we have not rebellious children within 
our borders ; who take counsel, but not of the 
Lord, and who cover themselves with a cover- 
ing, but not of his spirit, and who are walking 
in a way that leads down into Egypt, because 
they have not asked at his mouth; and who 
are strengthening themselves with the strength 
of the kings, or rulers of this Egyptian world, 
and trusting in the shadow thereof, and in the 
arm of flesh. I fear that there is too much of 
this—too much trusting in the wisdom and 
policy of this world—too much of the cunning 
Ingenuity of the creature at work—too much 
that exalteth itself above the knowledge of God. 


our sins, and plead for the evil of our ways, 
we harbour and cherish that within us, and 
cause it to grow, which should be mortified, 
condemned and crucified. But if we condemn, 
and strive against our sins and imperfections, 
although they may at times almost overwhelm 
us, while we abide this ‘‘ ministration of con- 
demnation,’’ we are of those who “have an 
advocate with the Father,’ and although we 
may do that at times which we allow not, we 
can say with the apostle, that it is no more I 
that do it, but sin that [still] remaineth in me; 
and may look for the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus, in time to set us free from the 
law of sin and death; and can then ascribe 
‘thanks to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,’ whom we 
may then as experimentally acknowledge to be 
our Saviour. 
D. H. 
U. Co. Inda. 3d mo. 18th, 1841. 


The editor will oblige a subscriber by 
giving the enclosed document a place in “* The 
Friend.” 


New York, 3d mo. 26th, 1841. 
ANCIENT ABOLITIONISM. 


The editor of this paper had the nleasure 
last spring of spending an afternoon in com- 
any with the venerable patriarch, Moses 
aiden, at his own house, near Providence, 
Rhode Island—of hearing from his own lips 


“It is written, I will destroy the wisdom of|the substance of what is published below— 


the wise, and will bring to nothing the under- 


and of seeing the oldest deed of emancipation 
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made by a living man now on record.* Al- 
though Mr. Brown was then in his 97th year, 
his mind was active, his memory good, and his 
conversation truly attractive. His feelings 
were ardently enlisted in the cause of emanci- 
pation, and he spoke with great animation of 
the prospect of its final triumph. 
PHILANTHROPIST. 


From the Times and Independent Press. 


Philadelphia, 5th mo. 29th, 1836. 


Having recently paid a visit to Providence, 
R. L., and enjoyed the privilege of intimate 
intercourse with the venerable patriarch Moses 
Brown, he was kind enough to consent to my 
having the following instrument of manumis- 
sion published, which, although executed 
sixty-three years ago, will, I doubt not, pro- 
duce much benefit to the cause of emancipa- 
tion, by holding up the principles of immutable 
justice. This document was written with all 
the solemnity of deep conviction, entirely un- 
influenced by popular excitement, or moved 
by the amazement which such an act of gene- 
rosity and benevolence produced at that remote 
period, when the rights of men were so little 
understood, being twelve years before Clark- 
son commenced his labours for the abolition of 
the slave-trade, and long before the public 
attention had been at all arrested on the subject 
of slavery, as a moral and political evil. As it 
will, no doubt, be interesting to every reader 
to know how the mind of this venerable father 
in the truth became so much enlightened sixty- 
three years since, I will endeavour to give 
some aceount of his feelings, and the exercise 
of his mind, as nearly as I can remember them, 
in his own words, 

The Instrumentality.—In the sick chamber 
of a very tenderly beloved friend, he had, from 
time to time, been favoured with the precious 
visitations of divine love, while he watched 
the progressive work of regeneration, and wit- 
nessed in her a gradual preparation for the 
mansions of eternal rest. After consigning to 
the silent tomb the remains of her he had best 
loved, as he was returning home, his heart was 
made to overflow with gratitude and praise to 
the God of all consolation, for the condescend- 
ing mercy which had been manifested during 
her illness, and the sweet assurance which was 
then granted, of the happy and joyful immor- 
tality of his beloved companion. In this sub- 
dued and tender frame, the query arose in his 
mind, ‘* What shall I render unto the Lord for 
all his benefits ?”” When, immediately his 
slaves, as it were, appeared before him, and he 
was made sensible, that to give them their free- 
dom, would be a sacrifice well pleasing to his 
Heavenly Father. He therefore determined to 
manumit them, but the determination was not 
carried into effect without many temptations 
from the grand adversary of all good, who pro- 
duced many doubts in his mind, by reasoning 
against the expediency of such a measure—the 
loss he would sustain thereby, d&c. 

His Firmness of Purpose.—Amid all oppo- 
sition, he was, however, favoured to be faithful 
to the openings of divine wisdom and justice ; 
and after assembling his slaves together, read 





* It will be seen this was first published several 
years since. 
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to them the following document, by which 
they were set at liberty. ‘That this was not 


the effect of a mere evanescent feeling on be-| hereby give her the same power as my own 


half of the coloured race, but the result of the 
purest benevolence, founded on Christian prin- 
ciples, has been amply proved by his subse- 
quent labour in the cause of this oppressed 
people, and the lively interest he still mani- 
fests, even at the advanced age of ninety- 
seven, in the efforts now making to break every 
yoke, and unloose the heavy burdens of hope- 


less bondage. In speaking of the exercises of|perty in her. And as all prudent men lay 


his mind at this period, he remarked, If all 
slaveholders were brought down to such a 
tender, humble frame as I then was, there 
could be no more slavery. He further observed, 
that he never had repented of this act of justice 
and mercy, although many had feared that evil 
consequences would ensue from it, and one 
individual told him, that when he had heard 
what he had done, he thought he was one of 
the worst of men. 

Its Holy Influence.—Some of his manu- 
mitted slaves remained in his employ, and 
they all continued to treat him with respect 
and affection. They are deceased, but some 
of their descendants now live in Providence, 
and own property there ; and they still remem- 
ber Moses Brown as the benefactor of their 
forefathers with gratitude. 

The design of publishing the Document.— 
The great object I have had in view in the 
publication of this document, has been to pre- 
sent slaveholders with a calm and practical 
appeal to their feelings, as men and Christians. 
That they “ may go and do likewise,”’ and re- 
ceive the same reward of peace in their own 
bosoms, is the earnest desire of one who can 
feel for the oppressor, as well as for the op- 
pressed, and would, if possible, persuade them 
that no evil can result irom immediate eman- 
cipation. No one need fear the consequences 
of obeying the divine commands. * Do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God,” 
for he is the rewarder of all those who dili- 
gently seek to do His will in the simplicity of 
little children. 

A copy of the Instrument of Emancipation 
from the records.— Whereas, I am clearly con- 
vinced that the buying and selling of men, of 
what colour soever, as slaves, is contrary to 
the divine mind manifest in the consciences of 
all men, however some may smother and ne- 
glect its reprovings ; and being also made sen- 
sible, that the holding of negroes in slavery, 
however kindly treated by their masters, has a 
great tendency to encourage the iniquitous 
traffic and practice of importing them from 
their native country, and is contrary to that 
justice, mercy and humility enjoined as the 
duty of every Christian. I do therefore, by 
these presents, for myself, heirs, &c. manumit 
and set free the following negroes, being all I 
am possessed of, or am in any ways interested 
in, viz. Bonno, an African, aged about 32 
years ; Cesar, aged 32 years ; Cudge, aged 27 
years, born in this colony ; Primie, an African, 
aged about 25 years; Pero, an African, aged 
about 18 years; Pegg, born in this town, aged 
30 years. And one quarter, being the part I 
own of the three following Africans, viz. Yar- 
row, aged about 40 years ; Tom, aged about 30 
years ; and Newport, aged about 24 years; and 





THE FRIEND. 


a child, Phillis, aged about 2 yearg, born in my 


and will in the Scriptures, which indeed is a 
family—she having the same natural right—I 


great favour and blessing to those who can 
understand and obey. But there is a book 
within you that is not confined to the English 
language ; and as you silently and reverently 
wait for its openings and instructions, it will 
teach you, and you will be enabled to under- 
stand its language; and as you are careful to 
be obedient thereto, and often silently read it, 
you will be able to speak its language with 
African as well as English tongues to your 
poor fellow-countrymen, to the glory of Him 
who has wrought your deliverance from sla- 
very. ‘To whose gracious care and protection 
I commit and fervently recommend you, and 
bid you farewell. 
Signed Moses Brown. 

Signed this 10th of the 11th mo. 1778, in 

the presence of 




































children, to take and use her freedom, enjoin- 
ing upon my heirs a careful watch over her for 
her good; and that they, in case I be taken 
hence, give her suitable education; or, if she 
be bound out, that they take care in that and 
all other respects, as much as to white children; 
hereby expressly prohibiting myself and heirs 
from assuming any further power over or pro- 


up, in time of health and strength, so much of 
their earnings as is over and above their need- 
ful expenses for clothing, &c. so it is my direc- 
tion and advice to you, that you deposit in my 
hands such a part of your wages as is not from 
time to time wanted, taking my receipt there- 
for, to put at interest, and apply for your sup- 
port, when through sickness or otherwise you 
may be unable to support yourselves; or to 
be applied to the use of your children, (if free,) 
and if not, to the purchasing their freedom ; 
and if not wanted for these uses, to be given 
in your wills to such persons, or for such uses, 
as you may think proper. And for your en- 
couragement to such sober prudence and indus- 
try, I hereby give to the six above named, (the 
other three having good trades,) the use of one 
acre of land, as marked off in my farm, as long 
as you improve it to good purposes. I now no 
longer consider you as slaves, nor myself as 
your master, but your friend, and so long as 
you behave well, you may expect my further 
countenance, support and assistance. 

His Counsel to the Emancipated.—And as 
you will consider this an instrument of extend- 
ing your liberty, so I-hope you will always 
remember and practise this, my earnest desire 
and advice that accompanies it, that you use 
not the liberty hereby granted to you to licen- 
tiousness, nor take occasion nor opportunity 
thereby, to go into, or practise the lusts of the 
flesh, the lusts of the eye, or pride, on any 
occasion or temptation; but be more cautious 
than heretofore, and with love serve one an- 
other, and all men; but as fearing and revering 
that holy God who sees all the secret actions 
of men, and receive your liberty with an 
humble sense of its being a favour from the 
Great King of heaven and earth; who, through 
his light, which shineth upon the consciences 
of all men, black as well as white, and thereby 
showing us what is good; and that the Lord’s 
requirings of each of us to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with our God, is 
the cause of this my duty to you; be there- 
fore watchful and attentive to that divine teach- 
ing in your own minds that convinces you of 
sin; and as you dutifully obey its enlighten- 
ings and teachings, it will not only cause you 
to avoid open profaneness and wickedness, as 
stealing, lying, swearing, lusting, frolicking, 
and the like sinful courses ; but will teach you 
and lead you into all that is necessary for you 
to know, as your duty to the great Master of 
all men; for He said, respecting mankind 
universally, “I will put my law into their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts, and 
they shall know me from the least to the great- 
est.”” And therefore you can’t plead ignorance 
that you don’t know your duty to the God who 
made you, because you can’t all read his mind 


Mary Brown, 
Levi ARNOLD. 
Received Nov. 12th, 1773, by 
G. AnceExt, Clerk. 
Clerk’s office of the Municipal Court of the 
city of Providence. 

I, Albert G. Green, clerk of said court, do 
hereby certify, that the aforegoing is a true 
copy of an instrument of writing, recorded in 
the records for recording wills, &c. of the 
former town council, of the town of Provi- 
dence, in book No. 6, p. 73, &c., which re- 
cords are now in my charge and custody, as 
clerk of said court. 

In attestation thereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand, and have affixed my seal of said 
court, this 23d day of May, A. D. 1836. 

Auzert G. Green, Clerk. 


United States and Great Britain.—The 
Madisonian states that the despatches received 
by our government by the Caledonia, from 
Great Britain, are of entirely a pacific charac- 
ter, and although there had been some excite- 
ment in England on account of the arrest of 
McLeod, yet the public mind was gradually 
becoming more quiet. 


McLeod.—The New York Herald says 
that Crittenden, the U. S. Attorney General, 
has examined all the testimony in McLeod's 
case, and come to the conclusion, that there is 
no evidence to convict him of participation in 
the destruction of the Caroline. It adda, that 
the case will go through the forms of law with- 
out interruption, to the liberation of the prisoner 
by due legal process next fall. 





Diep, the 24th ultimo, at her residence in this city, 
Ann Coorer, widow of the late Benjamin Cooper, in 
the 69th year of her age, after a short illness of about 
four weeks, which she bore with Christian patience 
and resignation. She was an esteemed member of the 
Northern District Monthly Meeting ; and had endeared 
herself to a large circle of acquaintance by her cheer- 
ful disposition, urbanity of manners and circumspect 
deportment. It may be said, in truth, that with her 
the poor have lost a warm and active friend. We 
doubt not she has changed this temporal scene for an 
inheritanee with the saints in light. 
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